The Story of British Diplomacy
these two transactions will presently be described in their proper place.
In 1672 Louis XIV. had invaded Holland. From that day the Dutch prince, who incarnated in himself the military patriotisms of his native land, schemed and toiled only that he might reduce the French monarchy to impotence. After 1688, he was able to use the resources of Great Britain in the execution of his youthful vow. William's patient years of diplomatic preparation resulted in the great confederation, known as the Grand Alliance, about the same time as his accession to the English throne. In the May of 1689, the combined states of Brandenburg" (the Prussia of to-day), the Empire, Savoy, Spain and the Dutch States were thus arrayed with England against France. The absolutism of Louis, unchecked by parliaments or council board, was constituted his first great advantage. William's diplomacy was hampered by the same causes that so often interfered with his strategy. Had his knowledge of human nature or his sympathetic skill in dealing with its weaknesses been on the same scale as his energies and will, he might have been as great in the council as on the field. Dexterous manipulation and a nicely calculated appeal to national prejudices and personal feelings might have prevented even his foreign birth from operating as an impediment in the way of his political projects. Of the condescension to the foibles of individuals or the susceptibilities common to masses of men, which is the most useful and indeed the essential quality of the diplomatist, William had nothing. The attributes that go to the making of a successful party-leader at
home may, as in the case of Benjamin Disraeli, Lord
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